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Rom.  xiii.  5. 

Wherefore  ye  muft  needs  be  fubjeEi  not  only  for  wrath y 
hut  alfo  for  confcience  fake, 

THAT  our  gracious  Creator  defigned  men  for  as  much 
temporal  happinefs,  as  they  are  capable  of  confiftently 
with  their  eternal  intereft,  feems  evident  amongft  other 
confiderations  from  the  inexhauftible  variety  of  good  things,  with 
which  he  has  furnifhed  this  lower  place  of  their  abode  j  and  for 
this  end  he  has  formed  them  for  fociety,  and  made  government 
necelTary. 

Among  beings  pure  and  perfed  and  impeccable,  an  equality 
perhaps  might  be  pofTible,  and  they  might  want  no  other  go- 
vernor than  the  adorable  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe  3  but  this  is  a 
bare  fuppofitlon.  According  to  the  befl  notions,  we  can  form  either 
from  reafon  or  fcripture,  concerning  fpiritual  beings,  (of  whofe 
nature,  as  it  little  concerns  us,  the  divine  wifdom  hath  thought 
proper  to  make  but  fparing  difcoveries)  there  fubfifts  a  regular 
fubordination  among  them  ;  and  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted,  that 
this  economy  is  neceifary  to  all  created,  inteUigent  beings.  God 
hath  been  pleafed  to  make  man  little  lower  than  the  angels  *,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  refemblance  between  the  angelic 
and  the  human  nature  confifls  in  this  fubordination,  as  well  as 
in  the  faculty  of  reafon,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  the  natural 
confequence  ;  and  therefore  the  merely  animal  creation  (for  want 
of  a  fufficient  degree  of  confcloufnefs)  is  very  little  capable  of  go- 
vernment or  focial  union.  But  whatever  is  the  cafe  of  the  higher 
or  lower  orders  of  beings,  it  is  plainly  necelTary,  that  thofe  of  an 
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intermediate  nature,  confining  of  body  and  fpirit,  and  endued 
with  reafon,  appetite,  and  paffions,  ftiould  bind  themfelves  by 
rules  and  laws,  entruft.  the  execution  of  them  to  fome  of  their 
fellow  creatures,  and  fubmit  to  controul  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
common  blelTings  of  Providence  with  any  tolerable  advantage. 
This  they  do  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in  proportion  as  govern- 
ment is  more  or  lefs  perfed.  And  from  this  conftitutian  of 
our  nature,  the  divine  origin  of  it  is  deducible  ;  which  ac- 
cordingly hath  always  taken  place,  even  amongft  the  leaft  im- 
proved part  of  our  fpecies,  and  where  the  knowledge  of  the- 
true  God  hath  been  in  a  great  meafure  obfcured  ,  and  it  is  con- 
firmed and  eftabliflied,  and  the  rights  of  governors  are  fully 
afcertained  by  revelation. 

Men  being  thus  deftined  for  fecial  and  civil  life,  they  per- 
ceive it  by  the  impulfe  of  natural  inftind^  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- 
perly, the  firft  fpontaneous  exertion  of  reafon.  Hence  without 
doubt,  in  the  earlieft  ages  they  naturally  formed  themfelves  into 
fmall  communities,  as  the  authority  derived  from  our  firft  pa- 
rents was  branched  out  and  continued  to  the  fucceeding  heads- 
of  families ;  'till  the  circumftances  of  things  made  it  expedient, 
or  fuperior  force  obliged  them,  to  unite  into  larger  bodies,  when 
the  mojl  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance^  when  he  fe- 
paratfd  the  foiis  of  Adafn*.  Hence  the  power  of  the  whole 
was  lodged  in  one  or  more  hands,  and  a  fupreme  authority  was- 
eftablifhed  in  fome  part  of  the  community. 

As  it  is  evident,  that  God  intended  government  for  the  good 
ef  mankind,  the  more  it  conduces  to  that  end,  the  more  con- 
formable it  is  to  the  divine  Will.  But,  if  we  except  the  cafe  of 
the  Jcwifh  commonwealth,  which  was  inftituted  for  higher  than 
merely  civil  purpofes,  Providence  (for  any  thing  that  appears  to 
the  contrary)  leaves  the  fcttlement  of  ftates  and  framing  laws  to 
human  prudence;  in  which  view  St.  Peter  calls  all  magiitracy  the 
ordinance  of  man  +. 

How- 
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However  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  governments  are 
the  peculiar  care  of  Providence.  The  reafon  of  things,  the  pro-^ 
vidential  difpenfations  vilible  in  the  rife  and  progrefs,  decay  and 
downfal  of  empires,  and  the  exprefs  declarations  of  fcripture 
prove  this  truth.  If  our  heavenly  Father  watches  over  every 
individual,  infomuch,  that  the  very  hairs  of  their  head  are  all 
nmnbered  §  ;  how  much  rather  muft  his  paternal  regard  be  ex- 
tended to  communities,  in  whofe  welfare  that  of  individuals  is 
primarily  founded  ?  It  is  therefore  his  gracious  purpofe,  that 
nations  fliould  fiourifh,  unlefs  when  for  fin  he  caufes  or  per- 
mits their  diftrefs  or  defolation,  either  by  the  inftrumentality 
of  fecond  caufes,  or  extraordinary  judgments. 

Now  as  the  only  fource  of  human  happinefs  is  the  divine 
favour,  God  enjoins  a  flrift  obedience  to  his  laws,  as  well  for 
our  own  fakes,  as  becaufe  it  is  right  and  fit,  and  abfolutely  due. 
If  men  in  all  relations  natural  and  civil,  would  confiantly  and 
confcientioufly  difcharge  their  refpeftive  duties,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  defirable  face  of  things,  and  this  tranfitory  llate  would 
be  fufiiciently  fafe,  comfortable  and  commodious.  As  gover- 
nors and  fubjedts  conflitute  the  eflence  of  civil  fociety,  their  du- 
ties are  confequently  of  the  higheft  importance  and  obligation  5 
and  tho'  temporary  motives  may  in  fome  meafure  influence  both 
to  perform  their  part,  yet  nothing  but  a  principle  of  religion 
is  fufTicient  to  produce  this  effedl  certainly,  invariably  and  uni- 
verfally. 

The  text  contains  the  motives  of  a  fubjedi's  obedience,  both  pru- 
dential and  religious.  The  apoflle,  having  (hewn  the  divine  ori- 
gin and  benefits  of  government,  draws  this  inference  j  where- 
fore ye  muft  needs  he  fiibjeB  not  only  for  wrath,  but  alfo  for  con- 
fcience  fake, 
I.  By  wrath  is  meant  all  the  means,  that  power  gives  to  compel 
obedienccj  and  it  includes  by  parity  of  reafon,  a  principle  of 
interefK, 

B  2  I.  Tho' 
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1.  Tho'  governments  may  in  fome  meafure  fupport  themfelves 
(and  poffibly  have  done  fo  in  fome  inftances)  by  terror  and  awe, 
which  is  a  very  unhappy  condition  both  to  rulers  and  fubjedls, 
and  the  eflence  of  tyranny  and  defpotifm;  yet  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  men,  on  a  fuppofition  of  their  being  free  from  the 
reftralnts  of  confcience,  from  attempting  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment they  live  under,  by  force  or  treachery,  whenever  they 
may  think  it  for  their  advantage,  or  are  moved  by  ambition, 
ill-humour,  or  any  irregular  pafTion. 

2.  The  motives  of  intereft  are  ftill  lefs  efficacious  and  extenlive. 
Public  emoluments  can  be  enjoyed  but  by  few.  If  all,  who  are 
not  with-held  by  mercenary  confiderations,  think  themfelves  at 
liberty  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity,  the  wildeft  confufion 
muft  enfue  ;  and  fure  fuch  a  condud:  is  as  unreafonable,  as  it 
is  ungenerous  and  irreconcilcable  to  a  good  confcience. 

The  apoftle  does  not  difallow  thefe  motives  to  obedience ; 
they  will,  they  may  juftly  have  their  weight.  The  fword  of  the 
civil  magiilrate  was  intended  to  hang  over  and  terrify  the  ill-dif- 
pofed  J  and  governors  have  a  right  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
favours  and  encouragements,  of  which  they  are  the  difpenfers, 
Thofe,  who  do  not  fear  Gody  may  be  induced  by  prefent  re- 
wards and  punifhments  to  regard  man  ;  they  eome  in  very  pro- 
perly as  aids,  and  co  operate  with  a  higher  principle.  But 
II.  This  is,  what  the  apoftle  intended  chiefly  to  fix  our  attention 
upon,  as  it  not  only  influences  the  outward  ad:,  but  extends  to 
the  inward  difpofition  of  the  heart,  and  produces  its  efFedl  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumfl:ances.  The  welfare  of  fociety  requires 
men  to  corred  and  regulate  felf-love,  to  fct  bounds  to  the  de- 
fire  of  wealth,  power,  and  pleafure,  and  to  forego  many  gratifi- 
cations. Tho'  greater  degrees  of  public  good  produce  greater 
degrees  of  happinefs  to  the  generality  of  individuals,  yet  the 
public  fervice  may  fcem,  or  really  be,  inconfiftent  with  fome 
mens  private  and  feparatc  interefts :  in  fuch  afltuation,  what  can 
mfake  tiicm  prefer  peace,  and  order,   and  juflice,  but  a  fenfe   of 
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religion  ?    This   is  naturally  produdive  of  a  temper  of  mind, 
that  rejoices  in  the  general  happinefs,  and  defires  and  endeavours 
to  advance  it,  without  regard  to  partial  confiderations.     It  makes 
men  contented  and  eafy  in  their  refpeOive  ftations,  and   adl  an 
inferior  part  with  as  much  juftnefs,  care  and  complacency,  as 
a  fuperior  :   It  makes  them  fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  regula- 
rity and  difcipline,  and  pay  a  willing,   ready,   and  confcientious 
obedience  to  their  governors  j  nor  does  it  flop  here,  but  carries 
them  to  make  a  facrifice  of  life  and  fortune  for  the  public  good. 
Mankind  is  not  fo  depraved,  but  that  religion  ftill  preferves  a 
general  influence  j    it  is  a  {landing  monitor,  and  fecretly  and 
powerfully  reftrains  men  from  running  into  glaring  and  repeated 
enormities :  and  we  may  prefume,  it  will  always  awe  the  bulk 
of  mankind  in  the  folemn  invocation   of  the  divine  teftiniony 
(which  is  the  greateft  fecurity,  that  can  be  taken  of  mer's  con- 
fciences)   tho'  we  often   fee  an  oath  too  familiarly  evaded  by 
grofs  or  by  refined   diftindions.     To  fuch  a  principle  the  wel- 
fare of  fociety  might  be  trufted,  if  mens  paffions  and  prefent 
temptations  did  not  blind  them  to  their  true  and  final  intereft, 
and  make  other  and  more  immediate  reflraints  neceflary  for  the 
prefervation  of  peace  and  good  order  amongft  them.     We  find 
therefore  the  fear  of  God  and  the  honour  of  th«  king  ufually 
joined   together  in   fcripture,  to  which  the  wife  man  by  a  natu- 
ral connexion,  adds  a  caution  againfl  an  unquiet  and  turbulent 
difpofition.      M>^  jon^  fear  thou  the  lord  and  the  king^  a?jd  meddle 
not  with  thetrij  that  are  gfve?i  to  change  -f*.     Our  Saviour  unites 
thefe  confiderations,  when  upon  occafion  of  a  wicked  combina- 
tion to  enfnare  him,  he  delivered  that  weighty  command,  re?!- 
der  unto  Cejar^  the  things  ivhich  are  Cejar's  j  and  unto  God  the 
things,  whtch  are  God's  J.     And  after  their  Lord's  example,  St. 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  ||  earneftly  prefs  the  fame  duty,   which  is 
the  higheft  and  moft  momentous   of  all  others,  how  much  fo- 

ever 
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ever  perfons  of  a  faftious  fpirit  (than  which  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  pcft  of  fociety)  make  Hght  of,  or  overlook  it.  St.  Paul, 
in  the  chapter  now  before  us,  fully  fets  forth  the  extent  of,  and 
all  the  motives  to,  this  duty. 

Let  every  foul,  fays  he,  be  fuhjeSi  to  the  higher  powers  j  all  in- 
feriors are  required  to  pay  obedience  to  the  fupreme  powers  of 
the  place,  where  they  rcfide,  and,  as  the  reafon  of  things  and 
St.  Peter's  exprefs  precept  fhew,  to  all  fubordinate  m.agiftrates 
and  fuperiors  of  every  kind,  under  pain  of  the  divine  difpleafure. 
For  there  is  ?jo  power,  but  of  God ;  all  authority  is  properly  of 
divine  appointment,  whether  fupreme  or  fubordinate,  fpiritual 
or  temporal,  public  or  domeftlc.  ^he  powers,  that  be,  are  or- 
dained of  God;  that  is,  God  hath  confirmed  the  governments 
of  the  earth  in  their  hands,  who  in  the  courfe  of  his  provi- 
dence have  obtained  the  poffeiTion  of  them  ;  the  powers,  whom 
we  have  acknowledged  and  who  proted:  us,  are  the  only 
powers,  which  we  have  any  concern  with  ;  and  therefore  no  one 
can  reafonably  doubt  v/here  his  allegiance  is  due,  or  think  him- 
felf  at  liberty  to  difturb  eftablidiments,  according  to  his  own 
private  inclination  or  affedions. 

In  the  fame  univerfal,  unlimited  manner,  the  other  great  duties 
^f  life  are  enjoined.  Children  obey  your  parents  in  all  things  §. 
Servants  obey  //z  all  things  your  mafiers  according  to  the  fie fi  ||  ; 
^nd  the  fame  apoflle  fpeaking  of  another  relation,  fays,  as  the 
<hurch  is  fubjeB  unto  Chrifl,  fo  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  huf 
ii>gnds  in  every  thing  J- 

He  proceeds  to  deter  fubjeds  from  difobedicnce  by  the  dan- 
ger of  it.  Whofoever  therefore  refifieth  the  power,  refifleth  the  or- 
dinance of  God,  This  comprehends  every  inftance  of  irregula- 
rity, and  all  crimes  againft  the  peace  of  the  community,  difre- 
fpedful  behaviour  to  magiftrates,  abufe  of  their  charaders, 
mifreprefcntation  and  rafh  cenfure  of  their  adions,  unreafonable 
obftrudion  of  their  meafures,  fadion  and  fedition,  as  well  as  taking 

up 
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up  arnris  and  open  rebellion  ;  and  they,  that  rep.j}^  Jl?all  receive 
to  them/elves  damnation.  Thofe  who  underftand  this  word  as 
merely  regarding  temporal  judgment,  take  it  in  much  too  con- 
fined a  fenfe,  nor  does  that  interpretation  prove  the  Teveral  ads 
of  difobedience  juft  mentioned,  to  be  either  lefs  criminal  in  their 
own  nature,  or  lefs  hazardous  in  their  confequences  ^  for  pre- 
fent  judgment  is  but  a  type  and  forerunner  of  future  :  and  a 
moral  precept  does  not  bind  the  confcience  lefs,  becaufe  it  is  in- 
forced  with  a  temporary  fandion,  which  only  furnifhes  an  im- 
mediate inducement  to  the  pradice  of  it.  An  unblameable, 
inoffendve  deportment  is  the  fafefl  and  wifeft  courfe,  even  with 
regard  to  thofe,  who  look  no  farther  than  the  prefent  life,  as 
appears  from  the  ends  of  government  puniihing  the  evil  and  re- 
warding the  good,  which  the  apoflle  offers  next  to  our  coii- 
iideration» 

St.  Paul   and  St.  Peter  both  fuppofe   government  to  anfvver 
the  ends,  for  which   it  was  inftituted  :  but  admitting  th:^t  the 
commands  or  laws  of  it  are  fometimes  grievous,  efpecially  to 
particular  perfons,  yet  it  is  over-balanced  with  fo  many  advan-  ■ 
tages,  and  fo  much  greater  evils  would  generally  accrue  to  the* 
public  by  refiftance,  than  what  are   attempted   to  be  removed, 
that  fubjeds  are   obliged y^^r  confcience  towards  God,   to   endure 
very  great  inconv.eniencies.     In  recommending  the  dnty  offer- 
vants  to  mafters,  St.  Peter  teaches  the  former  to  be  fuhjedt  72ot 
only  to  the  good  and  gentle^  but  alfo  to  the  Jroivard  % '-,   and   our 
apoflle   exhorts    them  to  be  obedient  —  7iot  anfwcring   again  §, 
And   yet   that  the  duty  of  fubjedion  in  the   inferior   relations 
admits  certain  limits,  or,  in   other  words,  that  mere   arbitrary 
will  is  not  binding  in  confcience,  according  to  the  true  mean-'i' 
ing  of  thefe  general   precepts,   I   think   (whatever  may  be  the    ' 
judgment  of  others)  very  clear  :  and  therefore,  that  to  refi  the 
meafurcs  of  fubmifllon  on  their   true  bafis,    cornmendijig  it  to 
every  man's  confcience^   is  neceflary  to  found  dotlrinc^  and  con- 
duces mod  to  the  honour   and  fafety  of  governors,  to  whom. 

adulatory'' 
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adulatory  docSlrines,  however  Ipecious,  are  enfnaring  and  perni- 
cious. In  a  government  eftablifhed  on  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  they  frequently  gender  ftrifes^  and  tend  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  men  from  their  allegiance.  Such  are  the 
principles  of  our  government ;  the  advantages  of  which,  and  the 
duties  refulting  from  them,  are  the  proper  fubjed  of  the  pre- 
lent  commemoration. 

Now  from  the  unlimited  manner,  in  which  obedience  is  in- 
joined  to  fervants,  children  and  wives  (which  is  their  rule  in 
ordinary  cafes,  and  fignificative  of  the  temper,  they  ought  to  cul- 
tivate)  they  are  neither  obliged  to  obey  unjuft,  or  even  highly 
unreafonable   commands ;  nor  are  they   reftrained  from  oppo- 
ling  or  feeking  redrefs  for  cruel,  unnatural,  and  intolerable  ufage  : 
and  yet  it   is  true  in  a  moral  fenfe  (in  which,  according  to  the 
ufe  and  analogy  of  language,  thefe  precepts,   and  many  others 
were  wifely  defigned  to  be  underflood)  I  fay,  morally  fpeaking, 
it  is   indifputable,  that  filial  piety  requires  children  to  obey  all 
the  commands,  and  throw  a  veil  over  all  the  failings  and  faults 
of  a  parent— And  fo  of  the  reft. — The  fcriptures  for  the  moffc 
part  contain  only  general  rules  of  ading,  but  do  not  defcend  to 
particular  cafes  ;  nor  does  this  derogate  from  their  perfedlion. 
It  was  neither  needful,  nor  expedient  to  fpecify  exceptions,   or 
natural  and  moral  incapacities,  which  difqualify  men  for  the  offices 
of  life,  fince   the  particular  occafion  will  always  fuggeft  them. 
Rcafon  was  beftovved  upon  us  to  be  our  director,   and  is  one 
means,  by  which  the  divine  will  is  communicated  to  us ;  it  is 
therefore  injudicioufly  fet  at  variance  with  revelation.     Tho*  the 
deep  and  fecret  things  of  God  rt\2ii\ng   to   the   divine  nature  and 
the  redemption   of  mankind,   could  only  be  made  known  to  us 
by  exprefs  revelation,  yet,  in  matters  of  pradice,  the  fpirit  of 
man,  or  reafon,  tho'  a  weaker  light,  is  the  candle  or  lamp  of  the 
Lord,    All  the  fubtilty,  with  which  fome  difputc  againft  reafon, 
will  never  perfuade  men,  in  contradiction    to  fadt  and   expe- 
rience, that  there  are  not  firft  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion. 
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gion,  as  well  as  of  all  other  knowledge,  to  which  the  mind  na^ 
rurally  hath  recourfe.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than,  that  the 
fitnefs  and  relations  of  things  are  real  ;  that  the  human  mind 
is  quahfied  to  judge  of  them  within  its  proper  fphere  j  and  that 
it  is  immediately  confcious  of  the  redtitude  or  depravity  of  ac- 
tions. Tho'  men,  not  liking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  fome 
time  gave  thernfelves  up  to  Immorality  and  idolatry,  and  even 
juflified  perfidy  and  cruelty,  they  were  always  inexcufable  *. 
There  can  hardly  be  greater  proofs  of  human  depravity,  and  yet 
it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  fome  civilized  and  chriftian  ftates 
(as  they  would  be  reckoned)  have  been  not  at  all  inferior  to 
the  moft  favage  people,  in  avowing  and  deUberately  putting  in 
practice  the  moft  inhuman  maxims.  Even  the  Gentiles,  whofe 
ignorance  feemed  moft  invincible,  were  fo  far  a  law  unto  them- 
feheSy  as  to  render  their  tranfgrefiions  juftly  imputable ;  thei?- 
confcience  alfo  bearing  witjtefs-  and  their  thoughts  acciifmg^  or  elfe 
excufing  one  another  -f.  If  then  we  confider  man  in  his-  origi- 
nal and  fallen  ftate,  the  ufe  of  reafon  as  a  law  is  apparent,  and 
likewife  the  neceflity  of  divine  inftrudlion  (befides  other  pur- 
pofes)  to  confirm  the  didlates  of  confcience,  and  to  renew  and 
enforce  authoritatively  the  law  of  nature  written  in  their  hearts ; 
but  much  obliterated,  as  we  learn  from  the  apoftle's  account  i, 
and  too  fatal  experience,  by  their  own  wilful  corruptions,  which 
will  always  be  found  to  have  a  malignant  influence  on  the  un- 
derftanding.  However  the  nature  and  extent  of  moral  duties  are 
flill  difcoverable  by  the  alTiftance  and  right  ufe  of  reafon,  tho'  a 
principle  of  religion  only  can  advance  them  to  the  dignity  of 
chriflian  graces.  We  are  therefore  left  throughout  the  fcripture 
to  coUedt  and  infer  the  limitations  and  reflridtions  of  the  feveral 
precepts  and  promifes  contained  in  it,  however  abfolutely  expref- 
fed,  where  they  are  necefilirily  implied.  It  is  an  uncontefled  rule 
in  interpreting  the  facred  as  well  as  all  other  writings,  that  the  fcope 
of  the  argument  and  the  fubjed:  matter  of  the  difcourfe  fix  and  li- 
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mitthc  meaning  of  the  moft  feemingly  univerfal  propofitionS ;  and^ 
if  we  quit  the  path  of  reafon  and  common  fenfe,  we  fliall  de- 
viate into  the  moft  gloomy  enthufiafm,  and  the  affairs  of  hfe  mufb 
either  be  at  a  fland,  or  moil:  extravagantly  conduded  j  of  this 
there  are  many  and  obvious  infrances. 

With  re"-ard  to  the  duty  of  fubjeds,  the  natural  and  ante- 
cedent rights  of  men,  which  are  unalienable,  are  effential  limi-» 
tations ;  nor  are  the  conftitutional  privileges  peculiar  to  particu- 
lar nations  by  the  law  of  reafon  and  religion  lefs  inviolable. 
I.  That  the  end  of  government  is  the  public  good,  and  that 
men  were  not  defigned  to  be  flaves,  are  firfl:  and  felf-evident 
truths,  which  point  out  the  meafures  of  fubmiffion.  When 
protection  ceafes,  and  government  is  perverted  to  the  purpofes  of 
©ppreffion  and  deflrudlion,  the  end  of  it  is  defeated,  and  felf- 
prefervation,  which  is  the  iirft  law  of  nature  to  fenfible  beings, 
muft  take  place  in  fo  unfortunate  ?.nd  defperate  a  ftate  of  affairs. 
It  is  not  lawful  in  any  cafe  to  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  §  j  but 
neceffary  felf-defence,  tho'  a  natural,  is  not  a  moral  evil ;  for  no- 
power  can  give  a  right  to  govern  without  any  obligation  to  con- 
ililt  the  good  of  the  governed. 

The  origin  of  government,  as  derived  from  parental  authority, 
is  fo  far  from  countenancing  a  claim  to  unlimited  power,  that  it 
contains  an  exprefs  argument  againft  it :  neither  is  there  occa- 
fion  always  to  fuppofe  an  explicit,  original  compact  between 
governors  and  fubjeds ;  tho'  it  muft  have  adually  exifted  in 
many  cafes,  is  neceffarily  implied  in  all,  and  immediately  re- 
fults  from  the  nature  and  end  of  civil  government,  and  the  mu- 
tual obligation,  both  parties  are  under,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
relation,  they  ftand  in  to  each  other.  It  is  not  difputed,  that, 
if  a  ftate  is  reduced  to  extremity  by  profligate  citizens,  recourfe 
may  lawfully  be  had  to  extraordinary  remedies  to  prevent  the 
ruin,  that  threatens  it.  The  danger  may  likewife  proceed  from 
abufe  of  power,  and  mankind  would  be  hardly  dealt  with,  if  in 
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'fuch  conjundlures  of  extraordinary  danger  the  people  had  n® 
right  to  interpofe  for  the  prefervation  of  the  commonweal. 
:2.  The  conftitutional  privileges  of  each  nation  are  like  wife  fa- 
cred  :  to  mention  only  one  inftance  in  our  own  (where  the 
king  is  fupreme,  but  not  defpotic,)  the  power  of  making  laws, 
which  is  the  highefl  adt  of  government,  was  always  lodged  in 
a  legiflative  body  confifting  of  diftindt  members ;  and  therefore 
for  any  one  folely  to  afTume  the  power  of  difpenfing  with,  fuf- 
pending  or  enjoining  laws,  is  a  fabverfion  of  the  conflitution. 

But  the  ill-affedled  or  ambitious  may  make  hberty  a  pretence 
for  diflurbing  their  rulers. — It  muft  be  confefTed,  that  all  free- 
agency  is  liable  to  mifapplication,  but  it  is  not  therefore  lefs 
valuable.  As  truth  muft  ever  agree  with  itfelf,  fo  all  things 
that  are  right  and  fit,  muft  be  perfectly  confident  with  each 
other.  If  liberty  and  loyalty  are  both  good  in  their  own  nature, 
and  agreeable  to  the  reafon  of  things,  they  can  be  no  more  re- 
pugnant within  their  proper  limits,  than  jufi:ice  and  mercy,  and 
many  demonfirable  truths  practical  and  fpeculative,  which  to 
fome  apprehenfions  feem  not  eafily  reconcileable.  Confcience 
only  can  fet  bounds  to  the  furious  waves  of  mens  pafiions  j  to  this 
we  mufl  trufi:^  whatever  principles  we  adopts  and  where  it  is 
found,  it  will  produce  not  only  more  pafilve,  but  more  adtive 
obedience,  than  the  higheft  advocates  for  abfolute  power  have 
generally  chofc  to  pracflice. 

Again,  tyrannical  governments,  it  is  faid,  are  judgments  from 
heaven,  and  mufi:  be  fubmitted  to  like  pefi:ilence,  famine,  and 
other  vifitations.— Patience  and  refignation  under  incurable  evils 
are  certainly  indifpenfible  duties  5  but  this  does  not  fet  afide  tl>e 
lawfulnefs  of  remedies,  where  providence  has  afforded  them. 

Thus  the  cafe  ftands  with  regard  to  right ;  and  if  we  confider 
it  with  regard  to  fadt,  it  will  be  hard  to  find,  for  what  age, 
country  or  family,  indefeafible  power  was  intended  3  no  family 
of  this  nation  fince  the  arrival  of  our  Saxon  anceflors  can 
make  out  a  claim  to  it :  and  what  is  naturally  impracticable  (as 
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it  is  forcolledlive  bodies  paffively  2,r\dii  perpetually  to  give  up  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  diipofal  of  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure) 
rannot  be  the  foundation  of  a  right. 

The  means,  by  which  providence  brings  about  revolutions 
inflates,  muft  necefiarily  be  by  the  fecret  guidance  offecond 
caufes,  or  by  the  pafTions  and  devices  of  men,  which  may  be  di- 
re(fl:ed  to  good  or  bad  endS;  and  are  often  unlawful  with  regard 
to  the  a<f\ors,  and  fubject  them  to  the  divine  wrath  and  the 
condemnation  denounced  by  the  apoftle.  God,  who  by  ways 
unfearchable  to  us  knows  how  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  with- 
out interrupting  tlie  liberty  of  moral  agents,  has  frequently  made, 
what  was  at  firft  the  great  misfortune  of  nations,  afterwards  to 
produce  their  greateft  happinefs.  But  providence  more  fignally 
interpofes  in  events  conduced  with  national  unanimity,  and 
the  concurrence  of  all  orders  and  eftates  for  the  prefervation 
of  all,  that  is  valuable  and  dear  to  men.  As  no  one  cafe  per- 
haps fince  the  foundation  of  the  world  is,  or  can  be,  exa(5lly 
limilar  to  another,  each  mufl  ftand  or  fall  by  its  own  intrinfic 
merit.  No  eftabliOiment  had  ever  more  evident  marks  of  pro- 
vidential interpofition  in  furmounting  all  tyrannous  oppofition, 
was  planned  more  conformably  to  all  laws  divine  and  human,  or 
had  a  clearer  divine  right,  than  our  own. 

Chriftianity  then  leaves  mens  temporal  rights,  as  it  found 
them.  Our  Lord  declared,  that  he  came  not  to  be  a  judge  or 
<  divider  ^ver  men  *  ;  nor  is  it  the  genius  of  his  religion  to  mould 
ilates,  or  prefcribe  forms  of  government,  but  to  give  rules  fuited 
to  all  climates  and  ages.  It  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  civil,  than  to 
religious  liberty,  tho*  it  has  been  reprefented  as  fuch  to  both  ;. 
and  the  ill-wifhers  to  it  are  ready  to  admit  every  imputation;  but 
It  ltri(ftly  forbids  every  kind  of  licentioufnefs.  St.  Peter,  fpeak^- 
ing  of  fubjedtion  to  governors,  enjoins  chriftians  to  confider  them- 
felves  asfrte,  and  not  ufvig  their  liberty  for  a  cloak  if  malicioup- 
nefs  -f.  From  the  feveral  paffages  in  fcripture  relating  to  reli- 
gious freedom,  fome  enthufiafts   took  occafion  to  throw  off  all 
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civil  and  moral  reftraints.  Others  with  no  better  foundatfoa 
from  the  general  precepts  of  obedience  (either  thro'  flattery,  or 
that  they  might  have  a  fhare  in  the  tyranny,  which  tKey  fup- 
ported,  and  fometimes  with  a  better  meaning)  have  maintained 
the  moft  unlimited  claims  of  rulers,  allowing  fubjeds  no  remedy 
under  any  circumftances  of  opprefTion :  but  our  holy  religion 
and  the  good  of  fociety  are  no  way  incompatible  j  nor  do  they 
do  juftice  or  fervice  to  it,  who  reprefent  it  as  tending  to  efta- 
blifh  arbitrary  power  and  abfolute  monarchies,  and  fix  and  per- 
petuate flavery ;  neither  do  they  ad:  more  agreeably  to  the  true 
fpirit  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  conflitution  of  their 
country  :  they  profefs  to  fee  no  difference  between  refilling  in 
cafes  of  extremity  for  felf-defence,  and  refift:ing  in  every  cafe  j 
and  they  may  too  perhaps  with  the  Stoics  think  all  offences 
equal.  People,  who  run  into  the  extremes  of  flavifli  or  licen- 
tious principles,  charge  each  other  with  difficulties,  whether 
with  equal  reafon  is  not  material,  becaufe  extremes  are  always 
to  be  fufpcdted  :  it  is  obfervable,  that  if  either  fide  are  preffed 
with  confequences,  they  are  apt  to  evade  or  difclaim  them  j  in 
this,  as  in  mofl  cafes,  the  truth  lies  in  the  medium;  and,  thank 
God,  we  want  neither  reafon  nor  confcience  to  find  and  fix  us 
in  it.  There  is  a  virtual  agreement  between  men  of  a  right 
judgment,  and  they  need  only  explain  their  fentiments  to  per- 
ceive it.  It  is  very  providential,  that  the  mod  ufeful  and  prac- 
tical truths  for  ordinary  occafions  (and  as  to  extraordinary  they 
fpeak  for  themfelves)  are  evident  to  all  capacities.  Thus  the 
plaineft  man,  if  he  refleds  at  all,  cannot  but  fee  the  benefit  of 
government,  and  the  obligation,  it  lays  him  under,  and  mufi:  ac- 
knowledge the  force  of  each  branch  of  the  apofi:le's  argument 
for  obedience. 
2.  The  vindidive  part  of  the  magiftrate's  office  is  a  common 
benefit  to  every  member  of  fociety,  and  befides  operating  upon 
the  difpofitions  of  thofe,  who  are  aduated  by  no  better  principles, 
ihould  engage  all,  who  have  a  fenfe  of  gratitude,  religioufly  to  fup- 
port  the  authority  of  government  3  for  without  the  execution  of 
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the  laws  upon  evil-doers  men  could  not  venture  to  live  together, 
nor  truft  each  other  ;  every  one  muft  be  upon  his  guard  againfl 
all  others,  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  favage  or  brutal  ftate  of 
war,  and  their  befl,  their  only  refource  perhaps  would  be  a  de- 
fart  :  and  how  wretched  a  condition  muft  that  be  to  a  being  fo 
apparently  formed  for  fociety,  that  he  is  almoft  of  all  animals 
the  leart  capable  of  fubfiftence  or  felf- defence  by  his  perfonal 
endowments,  and  the  mofl:  helplefs  and  degenerate  without  care, 
culture,  and  education  ! 
2.  The  other  part  of  the  apoflle's  argument  for  confcientious 
obedience  to  magiflrates  is  founded  in  the  pofitive  good,  we  en- 
joy by  them.  The  two  grand  hinges  of  government  are  re- 
wards and  puniihments  j  and  there  is  a  fure  way  of  attaining  the 
former,  continues  our  apoftle.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of 
the  power  ?  Do  that,  which  is  good,  and  thoufialt  have  praife  of 
the  fame.  Now  as  no  government  can  poflibly  beftow  ad:ual 
rewards,  or  even  commendations  upon  all,  or  the  greateft  part 
of,  the  worthy  and  well-deferving ;  thefe  and  the  like  expref- 
fions  muft  fignify  the  general  advantages,  of  which  all  are  par- 
takers. The  lowed:  member  of  fociety,  that  is  not  extremely 
vicious  or  unfortunate,  is  provided  with  infinitely  better  accom- 
modations, than  he  could  procure  in  a  folitary  ftate.  To  go- 
vernment we  owe  the  neceffaries,  the  comforts,  and  the  elegan- 
cies of  life,  the  invention  and  perfecting  of  arts  and  fciences, 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  improvement  in  virtue.  For 
tho'  vice  has  always  had  a  confiderable  fway  in  powerful  and 
polite  kingdoms,  and  the  arts  of  refinement  are  too  often  unhap- 
pily made  fubfervient  to  it ;  yet  this  is  an  abufe  of  them  contrary 
to  better  knowledge,  as  the  duties  of  life  are  more  ftudied  and 
underftood  in  fuch  places,  efpecially  where  pure  religion  is  pro- 
'feiTcd.  But  in  favage  countries,  where  government  is  flillimperfedt, 
and  ignorance  prevails,  fhe  manners  of  the  people  are  indecent, 
.brutal,  and  inhum.an,  of  which  we  have  too  many  affecting 
proofs  in  the  barbarity  exercifed  on  our  fellow  fubjeds  at  a 
<iift'ance. 
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To  government  we  owe  the  mutual  participation  of  the  advan- 
tages of  other  men  and  countries ;  by  it  inconveniencies  are  re- 
medied, bleffings  difFufed,  and  we  are  defended  from  foreign 
and  domeftic  violence.  The  protection  then,  which  every  man 
enjoys,  that  leads  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  *,  and  the  fecure 
poffeiTion  of  the  fruit  of  his  induftry,  are  an  ample  reward  to 
him  ;  and  the  good  name,  and  reputation,  and  fair  efteem,  which 
refult  from  juft  and  honed  dealing,  are  his  praife. 

As  the  beft  things  by  abufe  become  the  moft  noxious,  it  may 
admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  the  worft  government  or  none  at 
all  is  the  greatefl  evil.    But  we  are  by  no  means  concerned  in 
the  decifion  of  it,  fmce  mankind  in  general  are  not  reduced  to 
fo  hard  an  alternative.     However  it   is  obfervable,  that  the  for- 
mer is  fo  infupportabie  to  human  nature,  that  it  naturally  leads 
to  the  other,  and  tyranny  and  anarchy  fucceed  each  other  by 
turns ;  which  has  been  the  unhappy  lot  of  that  part  of  the  globe, 
where  pure  defpotifm  prevails.    But  leaving  the  confederation  of 
cruel  and  opprefTive  tyranny  (which  is  in  no  better  fenfe  the 
power,  than  the  violence  of  robbers)  the  eflablifhed  power  of 
any  country  is  the  miitifier  of  God  for  good,  and  entitled  to  all 
due  refped  and  obedience,  as  both  prophets  and  apoftles  have 
determined  j  tho'  being  left  to  man's  contrivance  it  muft  par- 
take of  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  may  be  more  or  lefs  per- 
fect :  few  are  fo  ill  conftituted,  as  not  to   put  men  in  a  much 
better  lituation,  than  that,  which  is  improperly  called  a  flate  of 
nature  j  for  fubordination  and  fociety  are  the  natural  ftatc  of 
man :  bat  fuperior  advantages   are  an  additional   obligation  to 
obedience.     An  excellent  civil  and  ecclefiajiical  conilitution  is  a 
happinefs,  we  enjoy,  perhaps  beyond  comparifon,  above  other 
people. 

Tho'  in  the  vaft  and  complex  machine  of  government  many 
nicer  movements  muft  be  imperceptible  to  common  eyes,  and 
may  feem,  or  a(5lually  be  out  of  order  j  yet  we  caiiuot  but  p.er^ 
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(feivc,  that  the  piincipal parts  are  well  regulated  and  contrived  to 
produce  public  and  private  happinefs.  The  mixed  form  of  our  go- 
vernment gives  conflitutional  vigour  to  the  whole,  and  in  a  great 
mcafurc  fecures  to  us  the  peculiar  advantages,  and  exempts  us 
from  the  inconveniencies  of  other  forms.  Laws,  to  which  we  give 
our  confent-trials  by  our  equals — independent  judges— that  Angu- 
lar guard  and  fence  of  liberty,  which  prevents  the  detaining  mens 
perfons  on  ftate  pretences,  and  can  only  be  fufpended  by  an  adl  of 
the  legiflature,  when  they  think  it  requifite  for  the  public  fafety— 
a  liberty  of  fpeaking  and  writing  accountable  only  to  the  laws— are 
our  envied  privileges,  and  fhew  our  happinefs  not  only  above  thofe 
nations,  who  have  loft,  but  thofe  likewife,  who  in  ibme  degree 
retain  their  liberty ;  and  we  may  aik  our  fellow  fubjedls,  who 
undervalue  their  own  government,  whether  there  is  any  other, 
for  which  they  v^^ould  defire  to  exchange  it  ?  and  poflibly  upon 
the  whole  (for  we  are  not  to  expedl  perfection  in  human  things) 
a  better  conftitution  could  not  have  been  contrived,  to  keep 
within  due  bounds  the  power  of  the  prince  on  one  hand,  and 
liberty  of  the  people  on  the  other. 

To  which  I  muft  add  the  manner  of  our  contributing  toitsfup- 
port,  as  the  people's  duty  in  this  refpedl  makes  a  neceifary  part  of 
my  fubjedl.  Indeed  this  is  fo  eflential  to  the  public  fervice  and  the 
very  being  of  fociety,  that  the  law  of  nature  did:ates  the  neceflity 
of  it,  and  St.  Paul  concludes  his  exhortation  with  it.  For ,  for 
this  caufe  pay  you  tribute  alfo ;  for  they  are  God's  ininijiers  at- 
tending  continually  upon  this  'very  thi?jg.  To  expedt  to  partake 
of  the  benefit,  without  bearing  our  proportion  of  the  expence 
neceffary  for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  government,  and  for 
carrying  on  its  meafures  (which  are  our  own  concern)  is  not  only 
unreafonable,  but  chimerical.  There  is  no  portion  of  our  fub- 
ftance  fo  advantageoufly  difpofed  of;  which  fhould  induce  us 
to  part  with  it  willingly  :  but  fmce  few  are  fo  difinterefted,  and  as 
it  is  too  natural  to  defire  the  advantages  of  fociety,  without  fhar- 
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iiig  hi  the  burthen  of  it :  the  apoilie  rightly  ccnfiders  it  as  a 
debt,  and  goes  on  to  enjoin  it  as  fuch.     Render  to  nil  their  dues ; 
tribute^  to  ivhom  tribute  is  due  j  cujioiii^  to  ivhojn  cuftom.     If  we 
could  know,  what  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  require,  it  fhould 
make  us  fupply  them  without  reluctance  at  leaflj  and  it  may 
be  v/orth  confidering,  how  far  we  have  that  advantage.     In  mod 
countries  the  people  mud  confide  wholly  in  their  governors,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  the  payment  and  the  application  of  it :  with  us  both 
are  fettled  on  mature  deliberation  by  our  reprefentatives.    This  is 
what  we  underftand  by  our  own  confent ;  and  it  is  in  mofl  cafes  fo 
as  delegated  to  them,  even  tho'  they  differ  from  us  in  judgment : 
their  intention  feems  to  have  been,  however  they  may  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  to  place  the  neceffary  burthen  as  equally  and  equitably 
as  poflible.    If  notwithftanding  we  hear  frequent  complaints  of 
numerous  taxes  and  a  heavy  public  debt,  they  ought  in  a  great 
meafure  to  be  afcribed  to  a  feries  of  unavoidable  events,  fuch  as 
the  injuftice  of  foreign  enemies,  and  treafons  and  rebellions  at 
home,  which  no  human  prudence  could  prevent.      How  far  it 
is  pradicable  by  prudential  regulations,  to  increafe  the  public 
revenue  with  little  more  inconvenience  to  the  ufeful  members 
of  the  community,  is  a  confideration,  that  does  not  belong  to  our 
province,  which  only  obliges  us  to  inculcate  from  fcripture  this 
indifpenfible  branch  of  the  duty  of  fubjedls:  however  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that  there  is  no  Briton,  who  will  not  readily  aequiefce 
under  an  additional  expence,  rather  than  fuffer  his  country  to  be 
reduced  to  the  terms  of  our  encroaching  adverfaries,  the  bur* 
then  of  which,  we  may  hope  without  prefumption  to  be  able  to 
fupport  as  long,  as  they  can  j  and  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
our  condition  is  ftill  more  flourifhing,  and  in  confequence  of  it  our 
public  credit  higher,  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  effects  of  a  mild  and  free  government  are  vifible  in  the 
number,  opulence  and  induftry  of  the  people,  the  extenfion  of 
commerce,  the  improvement  of  manufadures,  and  the  confe- 
quential  increafe  and  fumptuoufnefs  of  buildings,  efpecially  in 
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the  capital  and  all  commercial  and  induflrious  towns ;  whofe 
riches  circulate  to  remoter  parts,  and  would  more,  if  thefe  were 
made  more  accellible.      We  have  built  goodly  houfes  and  d'welt 
therein,  according  to  Mofes's  defcription   of  national  profperitj^ 
our  JJocks  cm d  our  herds  multiply,  and  our  Jiher  and  our  gold  is 
multiplied,  and  all  that  we  have  is  multiplied'^ ^  and  our  foun- 
dations of  charity,  and  works  of  magnificence,  and  public  con- 
venience, do  honour  to  the  nation  :  not  that  it  is  to  be  imagined, 
that  we  are  arrived,  or  perhaps  ever  can,  at  the  height  of  na- 
tional improvements.     Much  employment  for  public  fpirit  yet 
remains,  and  many  obflacles  from  prejudice  and  felf-intereft  are- 
to  be  furmounted.     Our  unhappy  divifions  have  poffibly  ob- 
ftrudted  many  defigns   for  the  public  good;  and  probably  this- 
had  effed:  will  always  in  fome  degree  be  the  confequence  of  the 
blefiing  of  liberty.    But  tho'  we  cannot  exped:,  there  fliould  be 
riQ  complaining  in  our  fireets^  we  may  truly  fay,  happy  are  the^ 
people,  that  are  in  fuch  a  cafe,  asto  external  goods ;  yea,  infinitely 
more  blefled  flill  would  our  condition   be,  if  the  abundance  of 
all  things,  as  it  in  reafon  ought,   fliould  imprefs   upon  us  that 
leiTon,  which  the  great  Jewifli  law-giver  drew  from  this  conft— 
deration  for  the  inftrucftion  of  God's  people,  thou  fait  remember- 
the  Lord  thy  God,  for  it  is  he,  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get 
wealth  -f.    But  here  we  mufl  refledl  with  fhame  and  remorfe, 
and  felf- condemnation,  how  greatly  we  have  failed. 

Tho'  I  am  far  from  thinking  fo  ill  of  mankind,  or  of  our  own 
age  and  country,  as  fome  do,  yet,  to  fpeak  truly  of  them,  there 
13  but  too  much  need  of  amendment.  Men  are  of  a  mixed, 
uature,  and  often  inconfiflent  with  themfelves ;  they  have  gene-- 
rally  fome  virtues  to  atone  for  and  qualify  their  vices  and  infirmi- 
ties, and  few,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  loft  to  all  principle.  But  without: 
comparing  times,  or  enquiring,  whether  there  are  many  or  few- 
righteous,  every  one  has  a  care  of  his  own,  and  fliould  confider- 
ferioufly,  how  little  in  all  probability  he  is  advanced  in  a  reli-- 
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giouslife,  and  for  the  public  good  reform  himfelf,  as  fin  always  hath 
been  the  deftru(flion  of  ftates,  and  always  will  fap  and  fink  their 
foundation.  All,  who  are  jufily  chargeable  with  the  vices,  with  too 
much  reafon  complained  of  amongfl;  us,  fuch  as  luxury,  intemper- 
ance, fenfuality,  immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  the  ruinous  vice  of 
gaming,  profanation  of  oaths,  infidelity,  and  the  like  works  of  the 
fie(h,  are  in  a  deplorable  and  defperate  flate  with  regard  to  their 
own  fpiritual  concerns,  and  likewife  fo  far  enemies  to  their  country, 
and  bad  fubjedts.   Many  of  thefe  are  the  ungrateful  abufe  of  that 
plenty,  with  which  God  hath  blefi^ed  US;  a  vice,  to  which  his  chofen 
people  were  extremely  prone.    Jefiiurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked*. 
The  truell  inftance  then  of  the  love  of  our  country  is,  to  forfake 
and  difcourage  wickednefs  and  to  maintain  good  difcipline  in  our 
refpedive  ftations,   whofe  nature  it  is  to  incorporate,  as  it  were, 
and   afiimilate   all,    who  live  under  it;  and  then  we  need  not 
care,  how  many  are  admitted  to  our  privileges.     We  have   ex- 
cellent laws,  nothing  can  contribute  fo  much  to  our  happinefs, 
as  a  due  obfervance  of  them  ;  without  this  the  purity  of  our  re- 
ligious efi:abli{hment,  which  is  the  other  blefling,  that  requires 
our  pious  acknowledgment,  will  avail  us  little. 
2.       Befides  the  corruptions  in  dodlrine  and  worfiiip  infeparably 
attached  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  the  tyranny  of  popery  over  mens 
confciences  was  a  yoke,   which  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were 
able  to  bear.       Uncharitablenefs   is    the  charaderiftic   of  that 
church,  infomuch  that  they  treat  thofe  of  their  own  commu- 
nion, who  difavow  it,  as  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of  re- 
ligion, which  requires  wholefomc  feverities  in   compaflion   to 
mens  fouls.     Whatever  regard  therefore  we  may  have  for  indi- 
viduals of  that  perfuafion,  who  may  be  better  than  their  prin- 
ciples, can  we  entertain  a  favourable  opinion   of  their  church  ? 
Uncharitablenefs  hath  of  all  errors    the    lead   pretence  to   the 
plea  of  innocence.     No  erroneous  judgment  or  mifguided  un- 
deiflanding  can   excufe  cruelty  and  perfecution,  which  are  im- 
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mcriil  and  impious  praftices.     There  are  too  many  undeniable 
proofs,  that  pi^pery  hath   not  changed  its  nature.     Here  it  may 
aftecft  to  put  on  a  milder  appearance,   which  yet  it  can  hardly 
prefervc.  Tho'  curbed  by  reftraining  laws,  which  felf-prefervation 
hath  made   neccffary,  and  indulged  by  the   relpite  of  them,  it 
trom  time   to  time   breaks  forth  and  difcovcrs,  wkat  ma?mer  of 
fpirit  it  is  of\  abroad  it  has  never  ceafed   raging.     We  have 
been  reminded  from   the  imperial  feat  of  that  church  of  the 
beauty  of  perfecution :   may   none,    who  call  themfelves  pro- 
teftant,  ever  be  captivated  with  the  charms  of  it.     Can   it  then 
be    iuflifiable    on   any  fuppofition    to  rifk    our  matchlefs    con- 
Aitution  by  trufting  fuch  a  favage  nature  and  giving  it  a  chance 
to   eilablilh   itfelf  in   time,  if  not  at  firft  ?     That  popery  is  an 
effential  difqualification   for  the  throne   of  thefe   kingdoms,  is 
a  fundamental   part   of  our  conftitution,  if  we  are  to  continue 
proteftant.       The    freedom    from     this    intolerable    fervitude, 
flrengthens  every  motive  of  obedience  to  the  prefent  govern- 
ment, which   like  all  other   duties  muft  be  fliewn  by  the  in^ 
ward  affedion  of  the  mind  and  a  fuitable  outward  demeanour. 
I.     Every  confiderate  and  confcientlous  perfon  will  take  care,  that 
his  heart  accompanies  his  lips,  when  he  enters  into  engagements. 
This  is  neceilary  to  a  man's  own  peace,  makes  duty  a  delight, 
and  gives  a  benevolent  turn  to  the  temper.     Our  difpofition  with 
re2;ard  to  a  caufe  is  rightly  expreffed  by  affection  or  difaffedion. 
Our  affedions  are  engaged,  before  reafon  comes  in.     Even  vir- 
tue and  religion  have,  or  fhould  have,  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion on  their  fide  j.  they  are  unavoidable  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  therefore  not  blameable.     The  only  inference,  we  can  draw 
from   hence,  is,  that  we    ought  carefully  to  try  and  examine 
them  J  and  where  we  find,  they  have  been  mifplaced  (and  great 
allowances   fhould  be  made  for  early  imprefiions)  it  is  no  dif- 
grace,  it  is  a  credit  to  a  man  to  recede  from  an  error  for  the  fake 
of  a  good  confcience.     We  find  perhaps  from  ourfelvcs,  at  leafl 
wc  acknowledge  from  the  experience,  we  have  of.  others,  that 
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men  part  with  them  relu(flantly,  and  (tho*  when  repugnant  to 
duty  no  very  valuable  inheritance)  look  upon  them  as  part  of 
their  patrimony.  They  are  favourites  nurfed  by  pride,  kept 
alive  by  falfe  honour  and  falfe  (hame,  and  fupported  by  mul- 
titudes. Now  tho'  it  may  require  no  fmall  degree  of  courage 
and  difcernment  and  good  temper  to  break  thro*  all  thefe,  yet 
it  is  worth  fome  pains  to  reconcile  duty  and  affedion. 
2.  When  thefe  are  at  variance,  the  mind  is  in  no  very  eafy  fitua- 
tion,  and  naturally  wtnisliitM  in  bitternefs  and  wrath— and  clamour 
— and  eijil  fpeaking — with  all  malice  \.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
defireable  than  a  flate  of  perpetual  dif-fatisfadlion  and  difcontent, 
or  more  illiberal  than  a  habit  of  railing — for  things,  which  be- 
ing fixed  by  Providence  are  out  of  man's  power — againft  the 
highefl  and  moft  refpedlable  characters — perhaps  the  wifeft 
and  bed  of  men— at  leaft  perfons,  whofe  difpolitions  and  defigns 
we  know  nothing  of.  Such  a  pradlice,  tho*  it  does  not  proceed 
to  dire(5t  adion,  to  which  however  it  naturally  tends,  is  fcarce 
more  innocent  or  lefs  pernicious,  Shimei  affords  a  memorable 
inftance  of  this,  who,  not  being  able  to  brook  David's  advance- 
ment by  God  to  the  throne  of  Ifrael  to  the  exclufion  of  the 
houfe  of  Saul,  indulged  his  malevolent  difpoiition  in  the  bit- 
tcrefl  exprefTions,  and  ciirfed^  and  threw  Jiones,  and  caji  diifi  \». 
I  do  not  mean  to  difcommend  a  fober  and  temperate  freedom 
offpeech,  or  to  derogate  from  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
which  is  the  only  criterion  in  every  man's  own  breafl,  as  far  as 
he  is  a  competent  and  impartial  judge,  both  of  private  anions- 
and  public  meafures  -,  and  to  oppofe  fuch  of  the  latter  as  a  per- 
ft)n  thinks  wrong  in  a  legal  and  regular  way,  and  with  an  in- 
tent not  to  clog,  but  to  aid  and  facilitate  the  wheels  of  good 
government,  is  jufl  and  elTential  to  liberty  :  but  lightly  to  [peak 
evil  of  dignities  is  a  highly  criminal  pracftice  refervedj  we  know, 
unto  the  day  oj  judgment  to  be  puniJJjed  ||,  a"nd  contrary  to  pure 
religion,  which  prefcribesa  reverence  of  authority,  and  a  generaL 
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prelumptioii  in  favour  of  governors  on  account  of  the  ufeful- 
nefs,  difficulty  and  dignity  of  their  office. 

The  feeds  of  this  and  every  duty  are  befl  implanted  in  the 
early  part  of  life.  The  iirft  occafions  of  exercifing  it  are  to- 
wards parents  j  and  towards  paftors  and  mafters,  whom  the  new 
teftamcnt  fpeaks  of  as  one  fort  of  rulers  t-  It  is  a  happy  pre- 
fage,  when  obedience  is  exerted  in  thefe  domeftic  and  private 
relations.  Submiffion  to  difcipline  is  the  ornament  and  glory 
of  youth,  and  fo  far  from  fervile,  that  it  is  a  figa  of  the  moft 
free  and  generous  difpofitionj  and  will  accompany  them  and 
give  a  propriety  of  behaviour  thro'  every  relation  of  life.  The 
credit  of  a  place  of  education  like  this  will  in  fome  degree  be 
affisded  by  the  condu(!^  of  thofe,  who  receive  tlieir  infirudion 
in  it.  That  a  few  fpots  fhould  be  found  in  the  faireft  body  is 
not  very  furprifing ;  it  is  more  fo,  confidering  the  nature  and  end 
of  the  inftltution,  and  the  fervices  derived  from  it  to  religion  and 
learning,  that  it  fhould  have  any  enemies  or  hard  jud^>-es.  Bat 
they  are  chiefly  fuch,  as  are  no  well  wiffiers  to  either.  Tbey 
likewife,  who  by  tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of  regularity,  fobriety 
and  good  order,  give  occafion  of  cenfure  to  themy  ui^hich  defire 
occafion,  are  fo  far  enemies  to  the  univerfity,  and  in  a  (till  greater 
degree,  if  they  call  them felves  friends,  and  appropriate  to  them- 
felves  that  venerable  name,  thereby  offering  a  great  indignity, 
where  they  owe  the  warmefl  affecflion,  gratitude  and  filial  re- 
gard. The  exceptionable  behaviour  even  of  a  fingle  perfon  is 
fufficient  to  bring  undeferved  imputations  on  our  difcipline.  But 
nothing  of  this  fort  will  adhere,  if  thofe,  who  are  placed  under 
it,  arc  difpofed  to  obey  in  all  things  th^ir  worthy  maglftrates, 
governors  and  inftruftors,  who  are  entitled  to  the  utmofl  com- 
pliance, refpe(5t  and  deference  by  the  apoftollcal  injundions  ^  and 
who,  being  highly  fenfible  themfelves  of,  what  is  due  to  autho- 
thority,  (in  which  they  juftly  claim  an  intereft)  earneflly  defire, 
that  thcfe  fcminaries  may  produce  the  moft  illuftrious  examples 
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of  aife(ftion  to  that  cflablifliment,  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  the  very  being  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  rights  and  privileges  j  which  were  once  the  grand 
obftacles  to  the  fuccefs,  and  firft  objedts  of  the  refentment,  of 
arbitrary  counfels.  Since  which  perilous  time  we  have  been 
blefTed  with  a  fuccefTion  of  excellent  proteftant  princes,  defenders 
©four  truly  evangelical  church,  favourers  and  benefactors  to  thefe 
karned  and  religious  foundations. 

Gratitude  for  thefe  particular  bleffings  of  Providence  amongft 
others  is  with  reafon  expelled  of  us,  and  therefore  gi'^cing  of 
thanks — for  kings  and  for  ally  that  are  in  authority  -f-,  is  enjoined 
us  as  a  neceffary  return  for  the  benefits  of  government.  His 
majefty's  happy  accefTion  to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms,  as  on 
this  day,  is  an  inftance  of  the  continued  goodnefs  of  Providence 
t?o  us.  A  long  and  gracious  reign  hath  given  us  full  experience 
of  the  perfonal  and  royal  virtues  of  our  fovereign — his  integrity, 
magnanimity,,  love  ofjullice,  and  uniform  adherence  to  the  laws- 
of  the  land  and  the  maxim.s  of  our  conflitution.  I  need  not 
in  the  prefent  critical  conjudllire  remind  you  of  any  other  in- 
flance  of  his  paternal  concern  for  the  public  good  (which  con- 
flitutesthe  true  princely  charader)  than  his  unwearied  endea- 
vours by  preventive  meafures  to  preferve,  and  when  they  were 
kieifedual,.  by  more  vigourous  ones  to  defend,  the  undoubted 
rights  of  his  crown  and  kingdom.  A  portion  of  health  and 
ilrength  beyond  moft  of  a  like  age  give  us  reafonable  hopes,  that 
he  may  long  continue  X.oJee  his  childrens  childirni  and  (if  it  be  the- 
divine  will)  peace  vedoved  upon  Ifrael :  and  we  may  juftly  con- 
gratulate our  country  on  the  profpecft  of  the  perpetuity  of  our 
happinefs  from  the  virtues  of  his  royal  defcendants.  Goniidered 
as  a  father  of  a  family,  he  muft  be  pronounced' fortunate. — 
Gratitude  will  not  let  us  forget  our  obligations  to  a  prince,  whofe- 
bravery  preferved  the  conftitution  from  its  rebellious  enemies. 
— Nor  were  ever   the  nation's  exped:ations   more  juftly  raifed-- 
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than  by  the  early  demonflrations  of  the  good  heart  and  folid 
judgment  of  that  amiable  prince,  whofe  worthy  natural  difpofi- 
tion  hath  been  feconded  by  the  hlgheft  domeftic  advantages  ;  wha 
hath  been  formed  by  the  example  of  a  father  zealous  forourcon- 
flitution,  whofe  memory  will  always  be  efteem.ed,  and  the  pru- 
dent inflrudtions  of  a  virtuous  and  accompli(hed  mother.  Thefe. 
confideradons  juflly  endear  to  us  a  family,  which  is  the  ftrength 
and  fupport  of  the  proteftant  caufe. 

The  returns  of  duty,  confidence  and  afFedion  in  the  people 
were  never  more  confpicuous,  they  having  in  all  trying  circum* 
fiances  made  their  fovereign's  caufe  their  own,  and  lately  cX" 
preffed  a  proper  refentment  of  the  indignity  offered  to  him  by 
a  reftlefs  and  implacable  enemy.  Prejudices  againfl  other  na- 
tions or  in  favour  of  our  own  may  eafily  be  carried  too  far.  Na- 
tional reflexions  fhould  never  be  indulged  beyond  the  bounds 
of  fi:ri(5t  truth.  That  we  have  great  faults  and  have  not  obeyed^ 
^s  ive  oughts  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  Gody  I  fear,  is  too  noto- 
rious. But  I  hope,  we  are  juftly  in  poffeflion  of,  and  fhall  pre- 
ferve  a  national  chara(5ler  of  good  faith  ;  a  plain  proof  of  which, 
I  think,  is>  that  our  neighbours  are  fo  far  from  apprehending 
any  danger  to  their  liberties  from  us,  that  they  look  upon  us  as 
guardians  to  them.  We  may  leave  the  iffue  to  the  opinion  of 
the  world  with  regard  to  our  antient  enemy  and  rival,  whom  an 
infatiable  third  after  dominion  feems  to  have  rendered  univer- 
fally  diftrufted.  They  are  an  a€l:ive,  and  we  muft  acknowledge 
a  fagacious  and  powerful  people.  It  is  therefore  utterly  inconliftent 
with  prudence  to  omit  taking  all  ncceffary  precautions  for  our  de- 
fence and  fecurity  againfl  fuch  dangerous  and  vigilant  enemies,  tho* 
I  trufl,  we  (hall  not  be  in  any  refpedt  unequal  to  them,  if  we 
improve  the  advantages,  that  Providence  hath  put  into  our  hands 
by  a  feafonable  exertion  of  our  natural  and  conflitutional  ftrength. 
Yet  we  ought  not, — the  peaceable  fpirit  of  our  religion  will  not 
ullow  us,  to  be  dif-inclined  to  a  reconciliation,  whenever  they 

ftiall  ceafe  to  deal  treacherouJl)\    The  fword  is  drawn God 
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knows,  who  may  live  to  fee  it  (heathed !  War  however  iail 
and  neceiTary  is  a  fore  calamity  and  tremendous  appeal  to  the 
dread  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe.     Tho'  we  have  great  reafon 
humbly  to  hope  for  fuccefs  from  the  goodnefs  of  our  caufe, 
yet  for  many  wife  reafons  unknown  to  us,  or  for  the  chaflife- 
mentof  our  known  fms,  the  event  may  poflibly  be  unfavourable. 
But  if  the  Lord  is  on  our  fide,  when  men  rife  up  againft  us,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  fwallow  us  up  quick,  whe?i  their  wrath  is  kind- 
led againft  us.      Therefore  all  boafting  and  prefumption  are  as 
unbecoming,  as  courage  and  refolution  and  fpirit  are  feafonable. 
Such  the  nation  hath  (hewn.     We  have  feen  a  generous  ardor 
run  thro'  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men  to  unite,  and  aflbciate, 
and  rifk  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  their  king   and 
country.      Such  a  teftimony  of  public  fpirit  and  loyalty  muft 
filence  difaffedtion,  if  any  remains  j  happy  would  it  be,   if  from 
this  and  every  opportunity  we  would  take  occafion  to  cultivate 
(as  far  as  human  frailty  will  permit)  the  amiable  fpirit  of  unani- 
mity and  a  reverential  regard  of  authority,    the  contempt  of 
which,  whatever  was  the  cafe  of  former  times,  feemsjuftly  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  prefent,  and  ought  for  the  mod  weighty 
reafons  to  be  guarded  againft,  fince  the  encouragers  of  it  can 
neither  be  religious  men,  nor  friends  to  mankind,  nor  to  liberty. 
It  is  a  much  movQ  joyful  and  pleafant  thin^  to  be  thankful  for  the 
bleflings,  we  enjoy  (which  are  really  ineftimable)  under  the  beft 
government  and  beft  of  kings.     A  lively  fenfe  of  our  duty  to 
God  will  make  us  good  fubjeds  to  that  government,  which  af- 
fords us  every  kind  of  protection.     Thus  we  ftiall  difcharge  our 
part  towards  promoting  univerfally  the  happinefs  of  this  world, 
and  fecure  to  ourfelves  the  reward  of  an  eternal  inheritance  in  the 
next.     Whatfoever  therefore  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord 
and  not  unto  men  J. 

X  Col.  iii.  23. 
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